






























































ar public—the largest following 
of its kind in the world—has never been won 
away from the Cadillac, even for a little while 


There isa strain of steadfastness in the 
American people when they have 
tested a principle, or a product, and 
proved it sound. 


And that steadfastness has never been 
more significantly exemplified than 
in the eager enthusiasm which 
greeted the new 90-degree Cadillac, 
and the phenomenal success which 
has come to it. 


No glamor of newness, no specious 
appeal of any sort, has ever been able 
to distract public attention away from 
the fundamental goodness of the 


Cadillac. 


It is true that you seem to hear, just 
now, more ardent praise of Cadillac 
than ever before. 


That is because the new Cadillac has 
givenaneven moreemphatic empha- 
sis to Cadillac goodness and superla- 
tive performance. 


The old thought, which has held so 
many owners steadfast, is now operat- 
ingina newway,andinawidersphere, 


The new Cadillac is benefiting by a 
national habit of hunting for things 
that are basically right, and, when 
found, holding fast to them. 


NEW go DEGREE 


CADILLAC 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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| enclose $... for. . .subscriptions 
to LIFE to be sent in my name. 
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Y the BEST, we naturally mean LiFe. 

More particularly the 52 issues of LIFE 
that make up the full measure of CHRIST- 
MAS CHEER. 


For Lire, as a Christmas gift, is not lim- 
itedtoDecember 25th. Itkeepsoncoming, 
throughout the year, bringing with it the 
best of good humor, the height of hap- 
piness. 


LiFe is a welcome visitor in every Amer- 
ican home, for it reflects, in each issue, 
the brightest and most laughable side of 
our native life. 


When you send Lire to your friend, or 
your relative, or to yourself as a gift, you 
send with it a treasure of wit and wisdom. 
Lire has always been famous for its con- 
sistency; it has kept up to its own high 
standard, in E. S. Martin's editorials, in 
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The Best Is Yet 


Please send LIFE 
for one year to 
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to Come 


Benchley's and Sherwood's reviews, in 
Baird Leonard's intimate glimpses into the 
life of Mrs. Pep, in Percy Crosby's Skippy, 
in the covers by John Held, F. G. Cooper, 
Robert L. Dickey and Garrett Price, in 
the illustrations and cartoons by Charles 
Dana Gibson, Gluyas Williams, Ellison 
Hoover, Ralph Barton, Don Herold, R. 
V. Culter, Alice Harvey, Al Frueh, T. S. 
Sullivant, C. H. Sykes, Rube Goldberg, 
Oliver Herford and Art Young, and in the 
satirical brilliance of its jokes, verse and 
articles. 


Christmas is with us, and the time has 
come for you to make a decision: Will you 
or will you not spread your quota of good 
will? Let Lire aid you in the solution of 
this problem. The little coupon below, 
accompanied by five dollars, will mean 
Lire for a friend—-and a friend for life! 


Obey That Impulse! 


Please send LIFE 
for one year to 
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One Year, $5.00 (Canadian, $5.80; Foreign, $6.60) 
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CONCERNING THE LIFE OF © 
A “HEMAN’S” SOCK 


WAAL LAAL AAS 


UMBER 284, the famous — 

number 284—to the thought- : 
ful man it must be one of the real § 
wonders of the world that this : . 
fine silk sock can so long with- ° 
stand the stress and strain of this 
hard-paved and strenuous age. N (2) At the heel, where the top 
Number 284. N_ of the shoe rubs most, the same 


happy result is insured by ingen- 
ious and hidden strengthening. 
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Stouter foot-covering! One secret 
of this remarkable evolution in : 
hosiery-making lies in the skillful (3) On the sole, the extra mile- 
reinforcement of this sock at the age foot has achieved new records 
three places where strength is of wearability, while giving more 
most needed, at the toe, at the foot comfort—smoother support. 
heel and on the sole. 
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And since 75 cents is the price 
(1) At the toe, where it stubs, you pay everywhere for this long- 
we have woven fine strands that mileage silk sock that bears the 
are virtually invisible, yet add tree Q aristocratic number of 284, it logi- 
mendously to the life of the sock. 3 cally follows that Phoenix leads 
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PHOENIX HOSIERY 








Famous Headlines of 1926 


(An Advance Showing of the 


ILM Magnates Deny Monopoly Charge... 
Seized Beyond 12-Mile Limit... 
nounced by Pastor....Administration Keeps “Hands Off” 
in Wage Dispute....France Seeks Leader to Form New 
Cabinet....Night Life Doomed as Broadway Clubs Accept 
Padlocks....Leniency Sought for Youthful Slayer... .Mel- 
lon Plan Faces Fierce Fight in Senate....Wales Denies 
mor He Will Wed....Coolidge Lauds Prosperity in 
Talk....Chicago Launches Drive to Curb Crime 
Evil....Grange Denies Rumor He Will Wed....Ex-Pauper 
Makes Fortune in Florida Land Boom.... Millionaire Manu- 
facturer Leaves Business to Employees....Dempsey-Wills 
Bout Not Yet Settled....Poison Rum Kills (insert number 


-Rum Ship 
.Charleston Craze De- 
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News Novelties of the Coming Season) 


Anti- 
.Cool- 


of deaths here)....Dry Act Must Be Enforced, Says 
Saloon Chief....Traffic Deaths Show Big Increase... 
idge in Radio Talk Urges U. S. Join World Court.... 
Jealous Husband Kills Wife....Army Chiefs Ridicule 
Mitchell’s Air Peril Talk....Europe Recovering, Says C. M. 
Schwab....Business Men Endorse National Safety Drive. 
Foster Ware. 


Like Mother, Like Daughter 

ROWN: little takes 
Thomas. 

Tuomas: No—after her mother. I bought her this toy 

automobile only yesterday, and now she wants to turn it in. 


Your girl after you, Mr. 


GLOVE SALE 


Below Ces 
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“NO, ABE! PEOPLE JUST AIN’T GOT THE OLD CHRISTMAS SPIRIT THIS YEAR.” 











CHRISTMAS EVE 


THE MAN NEXT DOOR HAS JUST DROPPED A COLLAR BUTTON. 


How to Be Chummy with Great and Near-Great 


HABITUALLY call the President 

<a” 

I should never think of accosting our 
most famous film actress except as 
“Mary,” and her husband, naturally, is 
“Doug” to me. 

The Governors of New York and 
Texas are invariably “Al” and “Ma.” 

With easy disregard of that truculent 
gaze and the swelling biceps of that 
terrible right, I nonchalantly hail Mr. 
William Harrison Dempsey as “Jack.” 

Nor is my circle of acquaintance re- 


stricted to prizefighters, screen celeb- 
rities and politicians. It extends well 
up into the social register—particularly 
to its more rancid sections. People 
whose faces are familiar throughout the 
nation you will hear me hail as “Fifi” 
or “Mathilde” or “Ganna.” 

No, I’m not a celebrity myself. 

I merely write newspaper headlines. 


Ted Olson. 


HILOSOPHY A-1—Faculties 
happen in the best of colleges.” 


will 
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“CALM YOURSELF, HENRY! THOSE AREN’T CHRISTMAS PRESENTS—THEY RE 
JUST C. 0. D.’s.” 


Sartorial Dilemma 
Scene: The “sitting-room” in Buck- 
ingham Palace. H.R. H. the Prince 
of Wales enters in a bathrobe and a 
state of agitation, 


RINCE: Ma! Pa! I can’t find my 

pants to my Tuxedo! 

QueEEN Mary: Lando’ love! Where'd 
you have ’em last? 

Krinc Georce: On his legs, prob'ly. 
Heh, heh, heh! 

QueEEN: Shet up, Pa, this here is 
serious. He’s got t’ go t’ the social at 
the Epworth League t’night, an’ it'll 
be a dress-up affair. Dave, you sure 
they ain't hangin’ on the hook? 

Prince: I looked everywhere, Ma. 
My brown suit’s there, an’ the pair 
white flannels I bought to go to Amur- 
rica a year so ago, but my Tuxedo 
pants ain’t anywhere. Now I'll have 
t’ go t’ the social in my ole clothes an’ 
all the fellers "Il point at me an’ laugh, 
an’ I just know what May Stevenson Ill 
say, she'll say we can’t afford t— 

QueEEN : Now, Dave, I’m sure you got 
just as many clothes, yes, an’ just as 
nice ones as anybody in our circum- 
stances; yes, an’ there’s those I could 
mention ain’t dressed so good. Now 
you jest ca’m down an’ tell mé where 
you had them pants last. 

Prince: Lemme see. ’Twasn't in 
India, because I had my uniform on in 
India, with the stripes down the side; 
must of been after I come home. / 
know! It was the night we went to 
the theayter an’ sat in the box las’ 
spring. (The King starts guiltily.) 

QueEEN: What's the matter, Pa? 

Kinc: I—well—I just remembered 
something, that’s all. T’ tell the truth, 
Ma, I guess the joke’s on me. I—I— 
well, I borried them pants o’ Dave's t’ 
wear t’ the Elks’ smoker an’—an’ I 
guess I fergot t’ return ’em. I—I guess 
they’re in my bureau right now. 

QueEEN: I never did see such a man. 
All right, Pa, I'll speak to you later 
about this, when we're alone! Dave, 
you run right upstairs and get dressed. 
An’, Pa, you get out the ironin’ board 
an’ that new-fangled Amurrican elec- 
tric iron, an’ you press them pants! 


Tip Bliss. 


Tragedy 


‘OR ten years they lived happily and 
the future was rosy. 

Then they learned to play bridge. 
She has resumed her maiden name. 








EER and shepherd, clod and king, 
Each his rapture’s underling, 
Hearing duty thundering, 
Had his leave betaken. 
In a corner Joseph stood 
Awed in glory’s neighborhood. 
Who was he that worked in wood 
To remain unshaken? 


With the coming of the day 
Joseph put the gifts away. 

Mary on her bed of hay 
Watched the baby sleeping. 
Colored pots of balm and myrrh, 

Jeweled coats and miniver; 
Unobserved were they by her 
With the world in keeping. 


Silver trinkets wrought in haste, 

Sugar loaves and almond paste, 

Small delights for sight and taste; 
All the poor could offer. 

Samite cloth and rugs that came 

From a Cairene Princess’ frame. 

Scarves of Tyre’s own blue and flame 
From a Prince's coffer. 
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Joseph placed them in a row 
Where the mother’s eyes might go 
When she ceased to wonder so 

At her baby’s slumber. 
Seraphim, their vigil done, 
Vanished as the pilgrim sun 
Came to see a brighter one 

Than in heaven's number. 


In her wisdom Mary knew 

Peaceful nights for him were few. 

And her arm to shade him flew, 
Lest God's light be danger. 

But the bells that babies hear— 

Hung in small hearts, crystal clear; 

Soundless to the conscious ear— 
Tinkled in the manger. 
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As he wakened with a cry 
Sunlight climbed the shouting sky. 
Life resumed in cote and sty. 

Time again had measure. 
With her nurseling safely fed 
Mary’s apprehensions fled. 


“Joseph, come to me,” she said, 


“And behold my treasure. 


“See his baby stare, poor mite! 


Mother's love and God's delight! 
Give me something gay and bright, 
] may hold before him. 
Bring those.” Mary saw a wall 
Decked with playthings large and small. 
Joseph mutely fetched them all 
While an anguish tore him. 


These were gifts to God, to be 
Honored with humility! 
Now, alas, she too must see 

One should not abuse them. 
But sweet Mary, motherwise, 
Given toys that might devise 
Laughter in a baby’s eyes, 

So began to use them. 

Marc Connelly. 





Am officers say that enemy avi- 
ators, soaring over New York, 
could wreck its transit system. The 
question is, would the straphangers 
know the difference? 
i. 
In the recent severe storm that swept 
the East we almost lost our other air- 
plane. 
wy 
The United-Committee for Prohibition 
Enforcement has appealed to the Pope 


to support the Volstead cause. Pos- 
sibly, if a Kleagle were sent to Rome, 
His Holiness might even be persuaded 
to join the Ku Klux Klan. 

JL 
A few weeks ago we mentioned that 
the French Ministry had been over- 
thrown, but we weren’t sure which one 
it was. Reprinted by request. 

a 5 


January, 1926, has been designated as 
National Laugh Month. Can it be that 











POSSIBLY 
“IS YOUR DAUGHTER HOME FROM SCHOOL FOR THE HOLIDAYS?” 


“I THINK SO. ONE OF THE SERVANTS SAID SHE THOUGHT SHE SAW HER DAY BEFORE 


YESTERDAY.” 





there is a connection between this and 
the statement of the Methodist Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals that the beginning of the year 
will see a tremendous stiffening in the 
enforcement of the Volstead law? 
JL 

Wynant Husparp, former captain of 
the Harvard Varsity football team, has 
gone to Africa to capture a_ white 
rhinoceros. 
Anything to beat Yale! 

JL 
If professionalism claims many 
more of our college athletes, 
what will some of the big banks 
and trust companies do for vice- 
presidents ? 


Henry G. GRANGER, Princeton, '93, 
has deposited $10 in a Colombia 
bank, to remain at cumulative 
interest for 1,000 years, at the 
end of which time it will be 
worth  $5,574,523,952,824,320. 
Which means, our own Board of 
Estimate assures us, that at the 
end of 1,000 years Mr. GraNcER 
will be able to entertain Miss 
Peccy Joyce in a New York 
night club. 





Thousands of whirling dervishes 
have been thrown out of employ- 
ment in Turkey—victims, we 
presume, of the civilizing infi 
ence of the Charleston. 

Ae 
The Turks, by adopting our cal- 
endar, will jump from the year 
1342 to 1926, and a big time is 
expected in Constantinople when 
they celebrate 584 New Year's 
Eves in one. 








Last week we attempted to an- 
nounce, in a Lire Ling, that 
young Bos La FoLLeTTe was a 
chip of the old bloc. At the last 
minute, an eagle-eyed 
changed it to “block,” thereby 
ruining the point of the wheeze, 
if any. 

Hereafter, we must 
the printers make no changes in 
our jokes unless they can think 
up something funnier, which they 
usually can. 


printer 


insist that 








A “TONSORIAL PARLOR” IN THE DAYS WHEN SUCH PLACES WERE 
THAT WAS BEFORE THE RAZOR HAD BEEN MADE SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY, 


PRIVATE SHAVING MUGS FORMED A ROSTER OF THE TOWN’S 


ANECDOTE AND TOBACCO JUICE RAN FREELY. 


AND THE FLOWERY NAMES ON THE 


THE GAY NINETIES 


EXCLUSIVELY MASCULINE INSTITUTIONS 


MOST SUBSTANTIAL CITIZENS, 


To a Pullman Porter 


THIOPIAN custodian of Mister Pullman's cars, 
Recipient of largess and gratuitous cigars— 


You beaming, visage-gleaming 
Aid to travelers, hear my plea— 
You pleasant, ever-present 
Bit of black benignity. 
I see your whisk-broom quiver, 
’Tis your genesis of cleaning: 
You are ready to deliver 
An intensive local preening. 
I need no thorough grooming. 
On my suit there’s not a speck. It 
Is old and brisk whisk-brooming 
Would indubitably wreck it! 


You're a conscientious shepherd and a rolling boniface, 
An unpretentious warden of a restless, roving race— 


A snoozing, kindness-oozing 

Soul who lessens travel’s fag, 
Omniscient and proficient 

With the whisk-broom and the rag. 
My suit does not need brushing 

And my shoes do not need shining. 
There’s no use in your rushing, 

For you'll get your Silver Lining. 
I revel in the creases 

In this ancient suit that fits me— 
And I'll lug my own valises, 

If Your Majesty permits me! 


Arthur L. Lippmann. 








Vegetable Dinner 


AS there ever a restaurant bill-of- 
fare lacking those insidious words, 
“Vegetable Dinner”? You will find 
them usually among “Ready Dishes,” 
with a star to indicate their readiness. 
“Vegetable Dinner” consists of a 
large plate, laid out to resemble a patch 
of dry farm-land. The carrots and the 
beets are always close enough together 
to make an interesting color-fight. But 
there the esthetic qualities of Vegetable 
Dinner cease abruptly. There is noth- 
ing colorful about potatoes, turnips, 
onions, peas and string beans, partic- 
ularly after all their individuality has 
been boiled out of them. 

It seems to be an unwritten law that 
Vegetable Dinner shall be prepared 
without salt, pepper, butter, cream, or 
any other enriching or flavoring factor. 
Every item appears in the stark nudity 
of tasteless exhibitionism. If you order 
Vegetable Dinner “with poached egg,” 
you get a lump of tepid albumen in 
the middle of the platter, and this 
sometimes produces a sluggish stream 
of trickling yellow, but not enough to 
moisten its arid surroundings. 

I have asked many a waiter and 
waitress if there is ever likely to be a 
really palatable Vegetable Dinner, but 
they assure me that it is highly im- 
probable, implying that Vegetable Din- 
ner is merely a sorry sop to the vege- 
tarians. 

When I get to be a millionaire, | 
shall build a restaurant to make a spe- 
cialty of Vegetable Dinner. Its centre 
will be the heart of an artichoke, Hol- 
landaise. Grouped around it will be 
some gracefully reclining stalks of 
fresh asparagus, butter sauce, with 
tiny, naive, succulent Brussels sprouts 
and delicately youthful 


wax beans, 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO GOT EVERYTHING 

SHE WANTED FOR CHRISTMAS, INCLUD- 

ING A PAIR OF RUBBER-TIRED, MOTOR- 
IZED STILTS. 


similarly anointed. A  soupcon of 
creamed cauliflower may be admitted to 
this feast of tender innocence, and 
gently broiled mushrooms will scallop 
the edges. If potatoes are admitted at 
all, they will be in dainty brown straws, 
merely as nestling ground. 

The price will be sixty-five cents a 
portion. 

Sigmund Spaeth. 


fF! RST GUNMAN: What d’ye say we 
go out and rob a cigar store? 
SEconD GUNMAN: No, thanks, I 
don’t smoke. 


And That’s That 
(00s greatest gift to man is the 


radio. It brings to him at his own 
fireside the far places of the earth 
Without stirring from his armchair he 
may command the music of noble sym- 
phony orchestras, the public utterances 
of contemporary statesmen, the beat 
and pulse of jazz, the wisdom of sa- 
vants, the exhortations of  divines 
(which occasionally, to be sure, do fall 
somewhat short of divine exhortations), 
the music of great instrumental soloists, 
and the laughter of drolls. 
The radio is God’s greatest gift to 
man; and I wouldn’t have one of the 
damn things in the house as a giit.* 


Baron Ireland 
*Epitor’s Note: While this publica- 
tion believes in the freest expression of 
opinion, we wish to make clear that it 
does not necessarily agree with the views 
expressed by its correspondents. 


Important Events of 1925 as 
Reflected by the Newspapers 
(In the Order of Their Importance) 


HE return of Gloria Swanson. 
The Prince of Wales. 
The capture of Gerald Chapman. 
The election of Ma Ferguson. 
The marriage of Gloria Swanson. 
Bucky Harris’ permitting Walter 
Johnson to continue in the World 
Series. 
The Florida real-estate boom. 
The expletives of Gen. Dawes. 
The publication of the Income Taxes. 
Valentino’s beard. 
The formation of the French Cabi- 
nets (in bulk). 
The Illness of Gloria Swanson. 
“The Green Hat.” 
Bertram Bloch 








Now DER 
GOOZLEBERRY KATZENJAMMER, \@ 
DER FAERIE QVEEN 


UFF COOKS, Yer! 
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Shut vp PER 
FACE, PUCK FRITZ, 
SVEETHEARTS 


J HURRY UP 
{mit DoT saw 


se HANS, 


ROAST CHICKENS 
GESHTUFFEeD MIT 
Sissitcuiss! 


NOW FOR 
DER BiG Eats! 
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THE COMIC STRIP SHAKESPEARE — — — — — THE KATZENJAMMER KIDS IN A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 





Early American Chestnut 


Deer the spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands, 
“Ye Antique Shoppe” ’tis come to be, 
Stocked with Colonial brands ; 
The smith, a canny dealer he, 
Keeps little on his hands. 


His slat-back chairs are very fine, 
His pewter’s better yet; 

His lustre ware’s of choice design 
(Three hundred bucks a set) ; 
And you should see his early pine 

And walnut cabinet. 


His hooked rugs fetch a pretty price 
That makes the tourists roar, 

His stretcher tables stretch into 
A sum of figures four; 

3ut let his peevish patrons sulk, 
Each new day brings him more. 


The children coming home from school 
Earn small but honest jack, 

By scraping here and painting there 
To hide an ugly crack; 

They love to smear on “patina” 
And play with stick shellac. 


s candlestick and sandwich glass, 
Each has a place on view, 
Authentic bits by Chippendale, 
\ Duncan Phyfe, or two; 
His  great-great-great-grandmother’s 
hal 


He'll gladly sell to you. 


Sometimes he thinks back on the days 
Of grayer, darker skies, 

When, toiling o’er a grimy forge, 
He earned his week’s supplies, 

And with a smooth, soft hand he wipes 
\ tear out of his eyes. 


Piecing—adapting—borrowing 
From one to help the rest, 
Who knows when rubbed with oil and 
waxed 
It’s not a “Salem chest,” 
Or that his maple highboys come 
From out the Middle West? 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy 
friend 
With keen New England brains; 
Thanks, thanks to thee, our homes can 
boast 
Old patchwork counterpanes. 
For though the horse fast grows extinct 
The trusting ass remains. 


Henry William Hanemann, 








Patricia: pon’t you just love ARLEN? 
Patrick: WELL, YES—BUT THEN, YOU SEE, I WAS BORN THERE. 


Yule—1925 


UDDY-CHEEKED from the cold, 
and carrying a big, well-filled bag 
on his shoulder, he climbed carefully 
to the third floor of the walk-up apart- 
ment and rang the bell. His eyes had 
a pleasing twinkle. 
The snow had not yet lost its glitter 
on his pack—it was Christmas Eve. 
From behind the 
the cheery noise of children at play. 
Suddenly there was a feet 
inside. The door and out 
peered the inquisitive face of a little 


closed door came 


rush of 
opened, 





DARN IT! THERE GOES THE 
TELEPHONE! 


She:. 


girl of eight. He did 
speak. Her face lit up. Quickly she 
appraised the stranger and _ cried: 
“Mother! Here’s the laundryman.” 
There is no Santa Claus. 
Oscar Olsen. 


not have to 


Indispensable 
LOVE automobiles. 


For getting a fellow to within 
three miles of his office they cannot 
be equaled. 

They enable a family to reduce the 
time spent at home to the minimum. 

They get all the children home and 
in bed by three a. M. 

They let a fellow into the conversa- 
tion. 

I love automobiles. 

I have never owned one. 


McC. H. 


Another Look 
f. THEL: Do you believe in love at 
first sight? 
Boye: No indeed. 
Etuet: Oh, dear! 


again to-morrow night. 


Well, come back 


HICAGO is making war on crime. 
It is rumored that the police 
force will be asked to assist. 





Friend: WHY DON’T YA PUT THE RUBBER BALL ’N’ ’LASTIC 
AWAY, SKIPPY, ’N’ WATCH THE MOVIES? 


Victim: WHERE DO YA THINK YOU ARE—IN A BOWLING Skippy: THE NERVE—THROWIN’ AWAY MY BALL—I WONDER 
ALLEY ? WHERE IT ROLLED? 


Skippy and His Rubber Ball — 





Skippy: MY BALL! 





Skippy: pst! FREDDIE! FREDDIE! WILL YA GET THE ’LASTIC 
FOR MY RUBBER BALL? I LEFT IT ON MY SEAT. 


—An Intensely Moving Picture 
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“DON'T YOU WANT TO TAKE A CHANCE ON THAT LAMP?” 
“NO, INDEED, I MIGHT WIN IT.” 


pa i My husband, poor wretch, 
did awaken this morning 

30th with so keen a thirst that he 
bawled for me to fetch him an um- 
brella stand full of cracked ice and 
seltzer lemonade, so, saying nought to 
him, I did order Katie to make such a 
mixture in one of my Colonial vases, 
which gigantic quantity, to my aston- 
ishment and terror, he did quaff almost 
at one swallow. Then, after speeding 
him to his labors, I did sit me down 
to the new game of patience which 
Evvie Cummings taught me yesterday, 
being unable to put my mind on aught 
else until I had tried once more to see 
if I could not make it come out, and 
greatly shamed at my weakness, too, for 
Lord! I do never fall to cards before 
luncheon without feeling that I am 
making a direct bid for what happened 
to Sodom and Gomorrah, and that be- 
ing turned into a pillar of salt would be 
a suitable punishment for such shift- 
lessness. Finally to the publick prints 
which I did fail to read yesterday, 
marvelling again that actresses permit 
cartoonists to make such hideous draw- 
ings of them, to say nought of publish- 





ing them, but I have been told that 
stage folk must do whatever they can 
for publicity, and after viewing a sketch 
of Laurette Taylor which would 
frighten a child, I can well believe it. 
Feeling restless, I did summon Mary 
Eyre to luncheon with me, promising 
her to have chipped beef in cream, 
baked potatoes and watermelon pickle, 
so Mary came, and we had a satisfac- 
tory gossip, during which it did de- 
velop that neither of us could explain 
the saying, “Little pitchers have big 
ears,” albeit we had heard it all our 
lives. And I did show Mary my new 
evening gown in which I feel as if I 
look more “sweet” than anything else 
because of the bunch of white flowers 
on one shoulder, but Mary reassured 
me as to its chic.... This night to a gay 
revel at the Jumble Shep, at which I 
could not have had a better time had 
I been seventeen years old. 


Bebe All agog to-day over the ar- 
rival of Town and Country 

Ist with its pictures of the 
Butler Ames’ villa on Lake Como, 
which caused Sam, upon his beholding 







them, to say with a sigh, If I lived in 
as beautiful a place as that, I should 
never lay up a cent. In me they did 
awaken a strange wanderlust, even if 
April isn’t here, and I did wonder 
aloud what luck I should have if I ap- 
proached three strangers, as the woman 
did in Elizabeth’s book, with the propo- 
sition that we make a trip to Havana, 
or some other pleasant place, where- 
upon Sam suggested that I should prob- 
ably get as far as some nice psycho- 
pathic ward or a padded cubicle to my- 
self somewhere in Connecticut. To 
luncheon at Clara Baldwin’s, where was 
a dull zany who monopolized the con- 
versation so that it could never become 
general, so I did attend strictly to my 
food. But when he said, in speaking 
of the Jews, Well, I take off my hat 
to them! I could not refrain from 
pointing out to him that he had prob- 
ably been obliged to buy the hat from 
them before taking it off, thus causing 
Clara to glance nervously in my direc- 
tion, and I do derive much satisfaction 
and amusement from her having con- 
fided to Sam that she would invite m 
more frequently to break bread with 
the pompous bores whom she affects if 
she could be more certain as to what 
I should do or say. For now I do ac- 
cept all of her invitations, going blithely 
to her house in the expectation of being 
able to annoy her at least once. Tea at 
Willie Brooks’ to-day, where I was 
again impressed with the reflection that 
rich and unattached men always have 
hors d’ceuvres so grand and varied that 
they look artificial. Resolved, too, 
never to touch red caviar again, foras- 
much as after eating it I do always feel 
as if I must visit my dentist to get my 
teeth back to normal....Dined alone 
with Sam on a fine rack of lamb, 
and then to the playhouse to see “Th« 
Vagabond King,” a stirring piece, with 
ravishing settings and costumes by 
Jimmie Reynolds, and there was a 
brave song in it which made me ponder 
that the man who prefers writing his 
country’s songs to partaking in its legis- 
lation has no mean task before him, 
forasmuch as if citizens are to march, 
the tune must be compelling. 

Baird Leonard. 


Excitement 
TRANGER (to native): Anything 
ever happen here? 

NATIVE: ‘Tain’t necessary. 
postmaster takes a city paper. 


The 
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All Is Not Mud That Spatters 





“While there is Life there’s Hope” 


Published by 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Cuartes Dana Gipson, President 


=. Suerwoop, Editor 
. Casey, Art Editor 


RESIDENT 
COOLIDGE 
has made an- 
other speech, 
this time to the 


farmers; Dr. 


,' Murray Butler, of Columbia, has issued 
his annual address, Colonel George 
Harvey has spoken in his quarterly, and 
Congress is in session. Certainly we 
ought not to lack for guidance. 

Always read Dr. Butler’s addresses ; 
he almost always says something. And 
read Mr. Coolidge’s speeches as often 
as you can find time. They have been 
rather frequent lately, yet he usually 
slips into them something that it is 
profitable to know. As for Congress, 
if one read the Congressional Record 
regularly one might be curtailed in other 
activities. It is true that the Record 
as yet carries no advertising except 
what is slipped in by members in their 
speeches, but it comes unedited, and 
most of us trust to the newspapers to 
know what is in it and tell us if it is 
important. 

What did Mr. Coolidge say to the 
farmers? He said: You will be happy 
yet, you bet! and he also said: The 
tariff! Why, it was made for you, dear 
brethren of the horny hands! The 
greater part of it protects the farmer 
and all of it that is an expense to him 
does not cost him more than two or 
three per cent. of what he spends and 
probably not that. Those are not his 
words, but that was about the message 
that the rustic from Vermont imparted 
to the rustics of Chicago. 

Dr. Butler said: What now! Not 
teach religion in the schools and col- 
leges because the teachers differ about 
what ought to be taught? 


Cratr Maxwe tt, Vice-President 
Lancuorne Gipson, Secretary and Treasurer 


Nonsense! Very serious nonsense! 
Of all things that are taught, religion 
is the most important. The main cause 
of crime among the young is that the 
young do not get proper discipline in 
school and are not taught what they 
should be taught! “The greatest ob- 
stacle to religious faith at present is the 
influence of a very large proportion of 
the poorly endowed and poorly edu- 
cated Protestant clergy.” 


R. BUTLER objects to too much 

specialization {n education. He 
would have the humanities taught more. 
He ought to know about education and 
what it does; what sort of goods it is 
turning out now, and how they wear. 
He sits up on the driver’s seat of one of 
the biggest educational machines now 
operating, and observes the great va- 
riety of material that goes into it, and 
must know a good deal about the qual- 
ity of what comes out. Besides all that 
Dr. Butler can express himself. When 
he talks, you are usually aware of what 
he has said. He is an exceptionally 
free man in discourse. When he talks 
about religion in the schools he dis- 
cusses a problem that has come to an 
impasse. They have got the public 
schools so that you cannot teach re- 
ligion in them to any advantage, be- 
cause some group of taxpayers will 
object to any religion that you teach. 
No sense at all in that! A way out of 
it must come, and the finding of it may 
be accelerated by the present absurdly 
high rate of criminality among the 
young. It may be helped too by new 
knowledge that will provide a better 
basis of agreement about truth in 
religion. 


he deliverance of Colonel George 
Harvey in the front pages of the 
North American Review concerns the 
“Plight of England.” What will hap- 
pen about the farmers will happen by 
the operation of economic factors: 
what will happen about the schools will 
happen when we get sense enough to 
make it happen, but what Colonel 
Harvey sees on the way to happen to 
England must not happen at all. 

It should be recalled that the debt 
agreement with England was made 
while Colonel Harvey was Ambassador 
in London and heartily backed by 
him. It was probably not precisely 
as he would have wished it. The 
rate of interest is too high; he would 
had it lower; but he was 
strongly in favor of the funding of 
the debt and managed a good part of 
the negotiations to that end. Now in 
the North American, starting with the 
British Ambassador’s recent disclosure 
that the time might come soon when 
the United Kingdom would be unabk 
to meet its financial obligations to the 
United States, Colonel Harvey prints 
the figures on the subject, discloses the 
current state of British trade, turns 
the light on the alarming prospects that 
seem to await it and says in effect but 
not in so many words that the British 
are paying us too much money. “No 
one country,” he says, “has ever had 
so huge a stake in another as the United 
States has to-day in Great Britain.” 
We have a money stake, of course, and 
he speaks of that, but what he stresses 
is our obligation to her for upholding 
the standard of integrity among nations. 

The Colonel may put it that way if 
it suits him. Others may base our con- 
cern about England on _ different 
grounds so vital and various that they 
can safely be left unenumerated. The 
real fact that Colonel Harvey brings out 
is that the flow of the life blood of Eng- 
land into the veins of the United States 
ought not to go on—at least not at any- 
thing like the present rate—until the 
affairs of the United Kingdom are in 
a far more prosperous state. One of 
the most urgent duties of the hour, 
probably the most urgent, is to check 
that flow. 


have 


E. S. Martin. 




















“AW, LET’S MAKE IT A MERRY CHRISTMAS!” 
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The Same to You 


RADUALLY, after repeated intimations from out- 

siders, it is dawning on us that our critical faculty 
is not of the surest or best. We find ourself being carried 
away with the regularity of the ashes and waste-paper. 
Twice in one week we have sat with open mouth at the 
theatre, entranced by plays which we discovered, on read- 
ing the papers the next morning, were only so-so. And all 
because we were taken in by a brilliant performance on the 
part of the leading lady. Without wishing to bandy 
women’s names about, we would specify Madge Kennedy 
and Jane Cowl. 

After a delightful evening at “Beware of Widows,” dur- 
ing which Miss Kennedy held us enthralled by her delicate 
comedy, imagine our surprise to learn next day that it was 
a weak and rickety farce, one of Owen Davis's two hundred 
worst! On thinking back on it, we do admit that it wasn’t 
at all times vibrant with verity, but it seemed to us that 
it had a fairly original and funny idea which was carried 
out with quite as much regard for the truth as most farces 
show, and it was vibrant with Miss Kennedy, which is con- 
siderable vibration. What must our neighbors at the theatre 
have thought to hear us laughing and cooing with delight? 
As we remember it, however, they were laughing, too. 


E really are ashamed of letting Jane Cowl excite us 

into ignoring the fact that “Easy Virtue” is derived 
from “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” and dozens of others. 
Imagine a dramatic critic of any standing at all not recog- 
nizing the Mrs. Tanqueray influence! Owing to Miss Cowl’s 
compelling performance we thought that we were witnessing 
a new play, and all that we can say is that we have be- 
trayed the trust that the readers of this page have placed 
in us. 

We have, however, an additional excuse in the fact that 
Noel Coward could write “Robinson Crusoe” and make it 
spin along like a new plot. There is something essentially 
dramatic about Mr. Coward’s dialogue, thin as it may 
sound. And when thin dialogue is dramatic, it is about fifty 
times more dramatic than the pregnant phrases of a Suder- 
mann. We have seen many a first-act curtain descending on 
a scene of murder or betrayal that had not half the punch 
of the first-act curtain to “Easy Virtue,” which leaves a 
party of small-talking ladies and gentlemen simply going in 
to lunch. 

Miss Cowl also has the advantage of being supported by 
one of those practically perfect English casts, very few of 








whom one has ever heard of before. And, after “Young 
Woodley” and “Easy Virtue,” we wish to apologize to Basil 
Dean for anything we may have said in the past about his 
direction, just in case it has given him any sleepless nights. 
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Cwuie to the fact that “The Devil to Pay” opened on 
one of the twenty-two stormy nights in the month of 
December, our wherry docked at the Fifty-second Street 
playhouse along about the middle of the first act. So we 
may have missed something pretty exciting. If we did, it 
was the only exciting thing in the play up till the middle 
of the last act. This was when the last boat left for home. 
What we saw of “The Devil to Pay” seemed like a 
mildly interesting study of an unpleasant old lady (Mar- 
garet Wycherly) who lived upstairs over a_ persistently 
pleasant old man (Whitford Kane). This, in addition to 
the customary illicit goings-on among the young folks, was 
what some one took a lot of trouble to translate from the 


BRA 


HE Nash Sisters (Mary and Florence) appear together 

for the first time on any stage in Rachel Crothers’ “A 
Lady’s Virtue,” with Robert Warwick to add the Robert 
Warwick touch. A husband and wife and their alternates 
form the combination, and while, at this late date, the 
changes which can be rung on the situation are hardly 
startling, Miss Crothers manages to keep you hanging 
around to see what really does happen. 


®OOoD4HS 


T is odd that a man who cheats at cards in real life is 
considered such a despicable creature, when on the stage 
he can be made not only a comedy hit but a hero. One 
of the biggest laughs in the theatre is obtainable by sending 
a confessed card sharper into a game with his victim. The 
audience begins laughing the minute the cards are brought 
out. And as the cards are being brought out constantly 
in “The Deacon,” the audience is laughing pretty continu- 
ously over the prospect of some poor sucker’s being gypped. 
Berton Churchill is much better as the sanctimonious grifter 
than he was as Robert E. Lee. But then, it is a better part. 


Robert Benchley. 














More or Less Serious 
Chivalry. Wallack’s—To be 


ater. 

Craig’s Wife. Morosco—An excellent play 
about a woman who played safe, but played 
it badly. Chrystal Herne giving a memo- 
rable characterization. 

The Devil to Pay. Fifty-Second St.— 
Reviewed in this issue. 

The Dybbuk. Neighborhood—To be re- 
viewed later. 


reviewed 


Easy Virtue. Empire—Reviewed in this 
issue. 
The Enemy. Times Square—The_ truth 


bout War, told for beginners. Fay Bainter 


heads the cast. 
Village—To be 


The Fountain. Greenwich 
reviewed next week. 

The Green Hat. Broadhurst—What the 
Very well told, 


upstairs girl told the cook. 


however, by Katharine Cornell and _ her 
issociates, ™ . 
Gypsy Fires. Cohan’s—To be reviewed 


next week. 

Hamlet. National—Happily rescued by 
the public, this intensely interesting presen- 
tation of Shakespeare in modern dress has 
moved uptown again, with Basil Sydney as 
the well-dressed Dane. By no means fail 
to see it, 

In a Garden. Plymouth—Laurette Taylor 
at her best in a play which is over no head 
worth having. 

The Jazz Singer. 
the Jewish boy who 
synagogue. 

A Lady’s Virtue. 
this issue. 

The Makropoulos Secret. Charles Hopkins 
(formerly the Punch and Judy)—To be re- 
viewed later. 

A Man's Man. Forty-Ninth St.—Dwight 
Frye in a poignant recital of the troubles of 
the homo sap. 

The Man Who Never Died. 
town—To be reviewed next week. 

Merchants of Glory. Guild—To be re- 
viewed later. 

The Merchant of Venice. Hampden’s— 
Walter Hampden and Ethel Barrymore. 

Paid. Booth—A problem in ethics stated 
in terms of Broadway. 

Salvage. Belasco—To be reviewed later. 

Stolen Fruit. E/tinge—Mother-Love in its 
last heaves at this theatre. 

Twelve Miles Out. Playhouse—A melo- 
lrama of illicit liquor traffic on the high seas. 
_ The Vortex. Henry Miller’s—Dress-suit 
degeneracy made not only palatable but at 
times quite thrilling. 

Young Woodley. elmont—A beautiful 
little play of puberty, with Glenn Hunter 
giving one performance in a million. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Abie’s Irish Rose. Republic—We under- 
stand that a performance of this play in 
modern dress is now under way. 

American Born. Hudson — George M. 
Cohan in something that he dashed off in the 
barber’s chair. He is in it, however. 

Androcles and the Lion. K/aw—A Shaw 
gem shown off to very good advantage. 

Arms and the Man. Garrick—You don't 
miss the “Chocolate Soldier” music so much 


Cort—George Jessel as 
made good with the 


Bijou—Reviewed in 


Province- 


with Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt to 
make up for it. 

Beware of Widows. Maxine Elliott’s— 
Reviewed in this issue. 

The Butter-and-Egg Man. Longacre— 


all mixed up in the inside of 
game, with highly comic re- 


Gregory Kell 
the theatrica 
sults. 

Cousin Sonia. Central Park—To be re- 
viewed next week. 

Cradle Snatchers. Music Box—Eccentric 
necking among ladies old enough to know 
better. Very popular with every one but us. 


, 
Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily 
newspapers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


The Deacon. Sam H. Harris—Reviewed 
in this issue. 

Easy Come, py’ Go. Biltmore—Otto 
Kruger and Victor Moore in a farce which 
may not convince but does amuse at times. 

Is Zat So? Centrail—Last 
another new home. 

The Last of Mrs. Cheyney. Fulton—Very 
pleasant crooked work, involving three of our 
favorite people in the world: Ina Claire, 
Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 

Made in America. Frolic—The manage- 
ment offers to refund your money if you 
don’t like this one, But how about the lost 
time? 

Morals. Comedy—German satire on re 
formers which suffers from having been writ- 
ten in 1900. 

Naughty Cinderella. 
Lut Bordoni. 

The Poor Nut. 
Ohio State. 

These Charming People. 


year’s hit in 


Lyceum — Naughty 
Forty-Eighth St.—Fun at 


Gaicty—Arlen 


talk in the capable hands of Cyril Maude 
and Edna Best. 
Yow Blood. Rits—Another Younger 


by Helen 


Generation play, made worth doin 
Norman 


Hayes and Eric Dressler, wit 
Trevor as the Pater. 


Artists and Models. 


Winter Garden—The 


best yet, with Phil Baker and the Hoffmann 


Girls, 

The Cocoanuts. 
later. 

Captain Jinks. 


Lyrt —To be 


Martin Beck 


rev iewed 


Above the 


average. Ada May and Joe Brown 
Charlot’s Revue. Se/wyn—Beatrice Lillie, 
Gertrude Lawrence and Jack Buchanan, 


and what more do you want in life? 
Dearest Enemy. 
thing very nice to look at and 
Helen Ford and Charles Purcell. 
Gay Paree. Shubert—Chic Sale. 
Mayflowers. Forrest—Joseph 
Ivy Sawyer in a very nice evening. 
erry, Merry. 
fective. 
No, No, Nanette. 
and considerable kidding. 
Princess Flavia. Century 
pressive. 
Rose-Marie. 
veteran show now. 
Sunny. 
and more stars 
show before. 
The Vagabond King. 
retta. 


than you ever saw 


Casino—Real 


Knickerbocker — Some- 
listen to. 
Santley and 
Vanderbilt—Small but ef- 
Globe—Two song hits 
Big and im- 
Imperial—Getting to be a 


New Amsterdam—Marilyn Miller 


in one 


ope 
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Artist: THOUGHT I'D DO A 


THEY 
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LITTLE LANDSCAPE PAINTING AROUND HERE. 
Joshua: DON’T THINK YE'LL FIND MUCH FER PICTURES, MISTER. 


WAS A 


PHOTOGRAPH-FELLER UP HERE LAST YEAR, AND HE TUK ABOUT EVERYTHING, 





Lire - 


‘T WAS THE KNIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


New Year Resolutions 

WILL try not to chortle audibly at the purple patches in 

the movies, thus annoying simpler and happier natures. 

I will not encourage my radio set to squeal during propa- 
ganda speeches, and I will try not to swing my foot during 
dull sermons. 

I will try to respect worthy citizens who admire certain 
popular novels, and I will listen with smiling patience when 
friends regale me with the details of ham movie plots. 

When affluent tippers enter the restaurant last and get 
served first, I will refrain from holding over them the 
thought of acute indigestion. 

I will try to feel pleasant when wealthy acquaintances 
announce their departure for the South. 

I will try to think calmly of editors who return December 
manuscripts with “Merry Christmas” seals on the envelopes. 

I will cultivate gratitude toward benevolent friends who 
send me tickets to arid culture courses. 

I will try to learn to use the dial telephone. 

I will strive to keep on loving the person who always 
gives me something I don’t want at a time when I can’t 
use it, and thereby qualifies himself to demand something 
I do want at a time when I need it most. 

I will build up an immunity from bridge, limerick con- 
tests, and discussions on what ails the world. 


Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


Indispensable to Success 
T was little Filbert’s music hour and he was toiling over 
“The Marseillaise.” 
“Oh, Mama,” he cried, “I’ll never learn to play this!” 
“But you must, dear,” responded Mama. “That is, if you 
ever expect to grow up and be an organist in a movie.” 


New to Her 


E: Honestly, now, do you women like egotistical men 
as well as the other kind? 
SHE: What other kind? 


Christmas Eve Thoughts of the President of the 
Society for the Purification of Pleasure 


HRISTMAS is pagan; Yule is sinful; 
Laughter is coarse and smiles are wrong; 
Dancing is dismal; music, dinful; 
Nothing is right that I call wrong. 


Evil is Man. His son and daughter 
Burn with desires that are not nice; 

Give him a case of pure spring water; 
Give her a tract of sound advice. 


Elias Lieberman. 


How Did They Get By ? 
ICHARD THE LION-HEARTED never had a chance 
to control traffic. 
Salome lived before the days of bathing beauty contests 
Columbus discovered America without being able to se! 
a single lot in it. 
Michel Angelo received no thousand-dollar commissions 
for pretty girl magazine-covers. 
Shakespeare never got the benefit of censor advertising 
for his sex plays. 
Abraham Lincoln was never asked to write an article on 
success for the American Magazine. E. J. K. 


The Human Way 
ECOND WIFE:...And let’s take turns washing the 
dishes. 
First Husspanp: All right, my dear; you wash them in 
this incarnation. 














“GOSH, WILL HE ever GET THROUGH TAKING OFF HIS SHOES?” 
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“LAND SAKES! 


“OH, | DUNNO! I KINDA LIKE IT. 
AN’ PLACES LIKE THAT!” 


The Business Cycle 








there was a business man who 
greedy and aggressive. He 
nsisted upon having his own way and 
made things hot for any one who op- 
posed him. 

He became President the Com- 
any. After twenty years of success 

began to feel beneficent, and every 
ne looked upon him as the Builder 
f the Business. Be became so benefi- 
nt that he discharged every young 
man who showed any signs of being 
reedy and aggressive, or insisted upon 
having his own way. The Company 
would employ only nice young fellows 
who were Nordic and clean-cut. In 
fact, it was a most polite and respect- 
able Company with a polite and re- 
spectable President. 

But he died. And the Company lost 


ONCE 


was 


of 
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money and lost money and lost money. 
When there was very little money 
left, it happened that a young man 


SOME ONE SENDS SANTA CLAUS A 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
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AIN'T THIS SOMETHIN’ AWFUL!” 
IT MAKES ME THINK OF FLORIDY, AN’ PA’M BEACH, 


was employed 
aggressive. 
his own way and made things hot for 
any one who opposed him. In due 
course this young man became Presi- 
dent of the Company. Prosperity came 
again, money flowed in, and after a 
time the President acquired beneficence 


who was greedy and 
He insisted upon having 


and discharged every one except nice 
young college fellows who were Nordic, 
clean-cut and polite. You 
such a respectable Company. 

This is what is known as the Busi- 
ness Cycle 


never saw 


Henry Beetle Hough. 


Qualified 
AFTER: Do you know anything 
about the newspaper business? 
SHAFTER: No, not a thing. 
RaFtTer: Neither do I. Let's start a 
new tabloid newspaper. 




















MENTAL HAZARDS—8 


THE CUBISTIC GOLF TOGS. 
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HESTERTON 
that it is more important for a 
landlady to know a prospective lodger’s 
philosophy of life than the status of 
his bank account, and I believe that a 
fair way of getting at a man’s philos- 
ophy of life is to find out what he 
ikes to eat, what he does for diversion, 
w much he pays for his clothing, etc. 
Such informative details are especially 
lesirable about a man who has become 
almost legendary, and therefore many of 
you will fall upon Isaac Goldberg’s “The 
‘lan Mencken” (Simon & Schuster) 
with all of Browning’s “And did you 
nce see Shelley plain?” spirit in order 
to get them about the famous H. L. 
Dr. Goldberg dispenses them gener- 
usly in a rich and vivid close-up of 
one of America’s most inter- 
ting and valuable figures, 
rom his early verses and 
chool report-cards to his pres- 


says somewhere 


cnt taste in symphonies and 


eckties. “The Man Menck- 
en” is a fascinating book. 

Incidentally, its hero has 
written that nothing is equal 

the humor of life itself, 
pointing out that Schumann 
read the complete works of 
lames Fenimore Cooper on 
his deathbed, that Shake- 
peare was a social climber 
and bought himself a bogus 
coat of arms, etc. Well, now 
i can tell one. H.L. Menck- 
en once took a correspond- 
ence school course in writing 
ind parts his hair in the 
middle. 

It may interest the ladies 
o learn that he is handsome. 
\lso a much sought-after but 
xtremely elusive bachelor. In 
iact, in spite of his always 
giving the feminine sex its 
lue—if you’ve never read “In 
Defense of Women,” go out 
now and buy a copy—his the- 
ory of individual freedom is 
such that if any woman ever 
lands him, she will certainly 
be entitled to pass herself a 
few potted geraniums. 


GPEARING of Mr. Mencken, I wish 
\“ I had some pronouncement of his at 
hand to tell me what to do about Chris- 
topher Morley’s “Thunder on the Left” 
(Doubleday, Page). When a writer 
strays into the Never-Never land, he 
must watch his step carefully, or his 
manuscript will be like the child with 
the little curl right in the middle of her 
forehead. Mr. Morley has watched his 
step. And he has written a book which 
is extremely beautiful in some spots 
and amazingly revelatory in others. 
Moreover, in recounting a child’s ex- 
cursion into the psychology and en- 
vironment of adults, he has achieved a 
curious blend of fact and fantasy 
which—well, just wait till you strike 
the sentence, “Do I have to finish my 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN MISSOURI 


“you'vVE GOT TO SHOW ME.” 


beans?” But after all, the East is 
East and the West is West, and in any 
attempt, however slight, to juxtapose 
them, the reader who carries an identi- 
fication card about with him is likely to 
get a little mixed up. 

So, although I got thoroughly what 
Mr. Morley was driving at and ap- 
proved heartily of the strange and 
tenuous poignancy of his method, there 
were moments when I should have 
given a good deal to know if all the 
characters in certain scenes could really 
see and hear each other. That time on 
the beach, for instance, when Martin 
found himself holding a sea shell for 
what he had thought Bunny's 
hand. 


was 


Not that it really matters. Here I’ve 
been going on like this about 
“Thunder on the Left,” when 
I should never think of dis- 
secting a butterfly’s wing or 
trying to hum Debussy! 


SWIFT antidote for the 

beautiful bewilderment 
of “Thunder on the Left” is 
John Dos Passos’s “Manhat- 
tan Transfer” (Harper). 
There is no subtlety of meth- 
od here, and the language is 
so steeped in the vernacular 
that after a long session of it 
you are likely to say exactly 
what you're thinking to the 
first taxi driver you encoun- 
ter. “Manhattan Transfer” 
is one of those panoramic 
presentations of New York 
and its assorted citizens, con- 
taining, out of a hundred or 
more characters, only two 
whom you might possibly 
care to ask to dinner. 


TEM for those of such 

large affairs that they can 
read nothing but adventurous 
literature: J. S. Fletcher has a 
new book of short stories out, 
“The Secret of the Barbican” 
(Doran). 

“The Best Poems of 1925” 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Who Says Humanity Doesn’t 
Progress > 


The Year 1525 
(A peasant in chains is brought be- 
fore his lord on the charge of stealing 


a loaf of bread.) 


HE LORD: What defense wouldst 
offer for thy crime? 

THE PEeaAsANtT: My liege, the taxes 
are hard, my wife is starving, and I am 
too aged and feeble to do service. 

Tue Lorp: Let the culprit be stripped 
and flogged, after which he is to be 
cut into an hundred pieces. 


The Year 1925 

(A prisoner is brought before the 
Judge. He has robbed a bank of 
$100,000, murdered the teller and two 
policemen, and beaten his wife to 
death.) 

Tue JupceE: What defense do you 
offer ? 

PRISONER: Work’s too much trouble. 
I can’t make over $5,000 a year that 
way. Anyhow, I don’t like cops, and 
I’m sick of my wife. 

THE Jupce: The psychology expert 
will now examine the prisoner. 





A WELL-BALANCED DIET 


Expert: What’s 74 times 243? Quick, 
now ! 

PRISONER: 17,981. 

Expert: Wrong! 17,982! Just as 
I thought. A case of dementia simp- 
cox, a well-known type of insanity. 

THE JupceE: Thirty days in the psy- 
chopathic ward! 

Parke Cummings. 


HE stench of our recent scandals 
is tough on the poor metropolitan 
reporter’s nose for news. 





To a Fashionable Photographer 
AVE, for my posterity, 
Me,—the quintessential me. 


Grant me, sweet photographer, 

Quiet strength and character ; 

Make strange fires to smoulder in 
These my eyes; and square my chin; 
Smudge a high-light on one cheek ; 
Have me, like the rest, unique; 

Do things to my brow and nose,— 
Yours the art, though mine the pose; 
Let my likeness speak...in choice 
Syllables...with cultured voice. 


Save me for posterity 
Just as I should like to be. 
Kile Crook. 


A Good Gamble 


DITH: But what’s the use of mak- 
ing New Year’s resolutions if you 
don’t keep them? 
EtHet: Well, there’s always the 
sporting chance. 
SUCCESSFUL author is one who 
furnishes a host of would-be au- 
thors with a lot of quotations to use. 


“JEST KEEP COOL, MARY, KEEP COOL, AN’ I'LL SHOW YE HOW TO PUT UP A STOVE.” 





- RIPE - 


Modem Methods 


(Secretary of the Treasury Mellon complains of a general 
public indifference toward his tax reduction plan. Well, 
then, why not something like this?) 


REDUCE YOUR TAXES!!! 


Results Positively Guaranteed in Thirty Days ! 
O the bank tellers treat you sassy? Do you suffer severe 
eleemosynary pains when the waiter brings your 
check? Is everybody in cahoots to do you dirt? Does the 
taxi meter knock you loose from your aplomb? How’s 
uur old man? 


Then Try the Mellon Plan ! ! ! 


Ever think about that old wallet of yours, my friend? 
Pretty flabby, isn’t it? Has that lackadaisical feeling about 
the midriff, ch? Sorta faded out at the corners, old boy? 
Il’e thought so, and that’s what we’re in business for—to 
help YOU! Yes, you, and you and YOU! Ha, that makes 
you sit up and take notice? Yes, no? Well, then, listen to 
us, JUST ONE MOMENT, IF YOU PLEASE! 

We Know What We Are Talking About ! ! ! 

Get out the old Jimmypipe, load ’er up with good old 
stuff, and LISTEN! Say, Bill, or Jack, or whatever your 
name is, wouldn’t it make you feel pretty good to know you 
hadn’t anything to worry about? Pretty chummy with the 
universe, old bucko? Sorta feel like stickin’ your thumbs in 
your armpits an’ sayin’ “Go to H’!” to the cock-eyed world? 


\LL RIGHT, BROTHER! 


You Don’t Want to Carry Surplus Taxes ! ! ! 

You know what your friends are saying about you? 
No, you don’t, because that’s one thing even a chap’s best 
pal doesn’t mention to him. They feel like he’s kinda sen- 
sitive about it AND HE IS! But take Fred (“Good old 
F. L.”) Walters. (Name and address on application.) 
Fred hadn't been getting along so well. “Not so good.” 
Evicted from home, wife and little ones starved to death, 
credit stopped—things that might happen to YOU. And 





“SHOWS WHAT A HOG HE IS, EDDIE! BEGINS HANGIN’ AROUND THE 
BIGGEST CHIMBLEY A WHOLE WEEK BEFORE CHRISTMAS.” 


Ruth: THE JUDGE DECIDED FRED WAS INNOCENT. 
Virginia: INNOCENT? GEE, I'D LIKE TO MEET HIM! 


then he wrote for our FREE BOOKLET, and look at 
him now! 
He's Only One of Thousands of Satisfied Users!!! 

Let us send YOU our FREE BOOKLET, “How We 
Helped ‘Good Old F. L.’ and Thousands of Other Satisfied 
Users to Reduce Their Taxes.” AND DO IT NOW! You 
don’t want to go waddling round with a lot of surplus taxes. 

YOU BET YOUR SWEET LIFE 
YOU DON’T! Just tear out the cou- 
pon and send it to Mellon Tax Re- 
duction Plan, Dept. 0000, Washington, 
D. C. DO IT NOW, Buddy! 

Tip Bliss. 


Button Fortune-Telling 


As old-fashioned As modern kids 
kids did it: do it: 

ICH man Bootlegger 

Poor man Motorist 
Beggar man Headwaiter 
Thief Cop 
Doctor Psychologist 
Lawyer Alienist 
Merchant Babbitt 
Chief. Flop. 


HEN a good joke dies, it goes on 
the stage. 
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THE SILENT/DRNA 
a By 


HE past year (1925, if you must 

know) has been an unusually satis- 
factory one on the screen, and I find 
it difficult to limit myself to the con- 
ventional Ten Best with which critical 
columns, at this season, abound. 

Thirteen notable moving pictures 
have been revealed since I made my 
last annual complaint; they are listed 
as follows, in the order of their ap- 
pearance: 

Peter Pan. 

Greed. 

The Last Laugh. 

Grass. 

Don Q. 

The Gold Rush. 

The Wanderer. 

The Unholy Three. 

Kiss Me Again. 

The Merry Widow. 

Stella Dallas. 

The Big Parade. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan. 

This is a good record for one year, 
and indicative of a new order in Holly- 
wood, where all but two of these pro- 
ductions were made. 


Co SIDERING the pictures as they 
came: 

“Peter Pan,” directed by Herbert 
Brenon, was a perfect interpretation 
of Barrie’s ageless fairy tale, designed 
and photographed with great beauty 
and played in the best Maude Adams 
tradition by Betty Bronson. 

In “Greed” were the elements of 
greatness, presented in disorderly array 
as a result of the reckless cutting to 
which the film, perforce, was subjected. 
Here, however, Erich von Stroheim 
achieved a degree of brutal realism 
which has never been duplicated on the 
screen. There were fine performances 
by Gibson Gowland, Jean Hersholt and 
Zasu Pitts. 

“The Last Laugh” marks the high 
point of the year; to my way of 
thinking, the high point of all years 
in movie history. Directed by F. W. 
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Much More Cheerful 


Murnau, written by Karl Mayer, and 
played by Emil Jannings, “The Last 
Laugh” demonstrated, as no other pic- 
ture has demonstrated, the true power 
of the movie camera to speak for 
itself. Its profound influence is mark- 
edly apparent in subsequent produc- 
tions which are considered herewith. 

“Grass,” like “Nanook of the North,” 
was a so-called travel picture which 
contained intense dramatic vitality. It 
told, in a simple and straightforward 
manner, of the wanderings of a no- 
madic Persian tribe; it reflected the 
intelligence and selective taste of its 
makers, Merian Cooper and Ernest 
Schoedsack. 


N “Don Q,” Douglas Fairbanks re- 

turned to the happy mood of his most 
representative picture, “The Mark of 
Zorro,” and romped across the screen 
with all the fine fervor that, in this 
drab, unromantic age, is so exclusively 
his own. Like all Fairbanks pictures, 
“Don Q” possessed beauty as well as 
thrill, and a supporting cast (including, 
among others, Warner Oland) which 
was worthy of the star. 

“The Gold Rush” was Charlie Chap- 
lin’s longest and most serious comedy, 
and while it did not generate the hys- 
terical laughter of “Shanghaied,” 
“Shoulder Arms” or “The Pilgrim,” it 
proved what every reader of Vanity 
Fair and the Dial already knows, that 
Chaplin is, above all things, the world’s 
most tragic figure. 

“The Wanderer” retold the story of 
the Prodigal Son in a series of pic- 
tures which were extraordinarily 
beautiful and appropriately metrical. 
Credit for this is divided among 
Raoul Walsh, the director, Victor 
Milner, the camera-man, and William 
Collier, Jr., who impersonated the wan- 
dering boy. 

“The Unholy Three” stands as the 
most engrossing mystery melodrama 
that has appeared on the screen since 
“The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari.”” The 


director, Tod Browning, endowed this 
weird story with a sense of suppressed 
terror which was maintained throughout 
and communicated to a tremulous audi 
ence by the expert playing of Lon 
Chaney, Victor McLaglen, Mae Buscl 
and Harry Earles. 

“Kiss Me Again” represented 
another triumph of subtlety, delicacy 
and shrewd craftsmanship by the great- 
est director of them all, Ernst Lu 
bitsch. Working here with an extreme! 
flimsy story and a cast of no more than 
average competence, Lubitsch provided 
a picture that sparkled with bri 
liance. 

In “The Merry Widow,” Erich von 
Stroheim again demonstrated the d 
rectorial genius that 
“Greed,” but here he was using mate- 
rial more adaptable to the limitations 
of the movie audience, and his fin- 
ished production does not bear the 
marks of mutilation. “The Merry 
Widow” was a gay, delightful picture, 
played with surprising restraint by 
Mae Murray and with genuine inspira 
tion by John Gilbert. 

“Stella Dallas’ marked the return 
to respectability of Henry King, who 
directed “Tol’able David” and “Thx 
White Sister” and then went 
This was a worthy variation of th 
mother-love theme, with memorable 
performances by Belle Bennett and 
Lois Moran. 


was evident in 
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F “The Big Parade” I have had s 

much to say lately that repetition 1: 
unnecessary. It was directed by King 
Vidor, written by Laurence Stallings, 
and played by John Gilbert and René 
Adoree. 

“Lady Windermere’s Fan” has not 
been reviewed in this department a 
yet, but I can disclose the fact that 
here is the sixth consecutive bull’s-ey« 
for that efficient marksman, Ernst 
Lubitsch. It comes closer to perfec- 
tion than any production of the year, 
with the inevitable exception of “The 





Last Laugh.” The principal players 
are Irene Rich, Ronald Colman, Mae 
McAvoy and Bert Lytell. More will 
be said on this subject next week. 


[ is important that four of these 

outstanding pictures, “The Last 
Laugh,” “The Gold Rush,” “Kiss Me 
Again” and “The Big Parade,” were 
stories written primarily for the screen. 
“Don Q” and “The Unholy Three” 
were remotely traceable to novels, and 
“The Merry Widow” was based on a 
light opera libretto, but all were, in 
effect, composed directly in terms of 
moving pictures. “Peter Pan,” “The 
\Vanderer” and “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” were derived from plays; “Greed” 
as a novel; “Stella Dallas” was 
riginally both « novel and a 
lay; “Grass,” of course, was an 
mnadorned record of life as it is 
lived in a strange corner of the 
earth. 

It will be observed, then, by 
those of a hopeful disposition, 
that the day is passing when 
motion pictures must depend upon 
ther forms of creative artistry 
for their life blood. More and 
more they are learning to culti- 
vate an individuality of their 
They are realizing that it 
is possible for an idea to be born, 
and to be brought to maturity, 
within the four walls of a movie 
studio. 

There is a good reason for this 
increasing independence, for di- 
rectors of taste, intelligence and 
integrity are beginning to arise 
in Hollywood to take the places 
of those ignorant, loud-mouthed 
morons who first exploited the 
infantile movie. Examine the 
list of thirteen pictures; you will 
find the names of Von Stroheim 
and Lubitsch twice; you will 
find Herbert Brenon, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, 
Raoul Walsh, Tod Browning, 
Henry King, and King Vidor. 

There are others, not repre- 
sented herewith, including James 
Cruze, Clarence Brown, William 
Beaudine, Rex Ingram, Fred 
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Niblo, Victor Seastrom, Malcolm 


St. Clair, Monta Bell, Sidney 
Franklin, and John S. Robertson, 
all of whom are on the right 
track. 


2h 
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ERE is still, to be sure, the de- 
pressing influence of the box-office, 
clouding the vision of those who pay 
the salaries and upon whom the real 
workers must depend. But translucent 
patches are beginning to appear even 
in these dark clouds. 

“Peter Pan” and “The Wanderer” 
were made in the worst of the film 
factories, the Famous Players-Lasky 
studio, and from the vastly more liberal 
Metro-Goldwyn plant emerged “Greed,” 
“The Unholy Three,” “The Merry 
Widow” and “The Big Parade.” 

“Don Q,” “The Gold Rush” and 
“Stella Dallas” came from United 
Artists, and “Kiss Me Again” and 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan” from War- 
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ner Brothers; both of these companies 
encourage independence and thrive on it. 


HESITATE to predict that the ex- 

cellent record established in 1925 
will be equaled in 1926, but there is 
just cause for optimism. A new breed 
of movie producers is growing up and 
in them may be placed the confidence 
that has been denied, with so much 
justification, to their dim-witted pred- 
ecessors. R. E. Sherwood. 


To a Simple Simon 

OU say that you 
Saying that, 

| count you Wisdom’s true aristocrat. 


C. . & 


know nothing! 





SANTA CLAUS CROSSES THE BORDER 








CuK SNvT SCISSORS 
rs SS Aut NULLUS 
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Fight, Team, Fight! 


The most inspiring message from a 
head coach to his men is attributed to the 





The Unknown Quantity 


Mary was neither young nor beautiful, 
but she was a wonderful cook and a 
real treasure in the household where sh, 
had served faithfully for years. 

Her sisters viewed with alarm the per- 
sistent attentions of an old man to Mary, 
for they were used to having frequent 
loans from her “tidy little sum in the 
bank.” They remonstrated, saying, “Sure, 


football mentor of a North Carolina ‘ f you can marry a man of your own age, 
eleven just about to face Harvard. “I Aq oo les ” Mary. Tell this old man to stay away.” 
want you boys to remember,” said he, ~ % “Well, I look at it this way,” confided 
“that every man on the Harvard team is oF : Mary. “It’s a big chance I'd be taking 
marrying a young man, for you don't 
know what he’s going to be; but an old 
man—ah! you know what he is!” 
—New York Sun. 


It’s a Boy 
Progress of the Lucy Stone movement 
in Cleveland, as disclosed by the learned 
Press: 
“On Sept. 8, Mrs. H. J. Kelley, for- 


merly Miss Mary Jane Clark, presented 
herself with a small son.” 


—American Mercury. 


Between Girls 
Kay: Getting a boyish bob, Anne? 
AnNE: Hell, no! It’s too effeminate! 
—Dartmouth Jack-o’-Lantern. 


a Republican.”—New York World. 


iPedestrian’s Luck 
Lonpon Bus-Driver (to old gentleman 
who has just escaped being run over): 
Nah, then, dreamy, some of you fellows 
don’t ‘arf keep your guardian angels 
busy !-—Tit-Bits. 


Young Blood (returning to town after 
Christmas): EGAD, SIR, BUT THIS IS MOST 
PROVIDENTIAL, THOUGH I HAVE NOT A 
PENNY PIECE UPON ME, YET I GLADLY GIVE 
YOU THIS WONDROUS COLLECTION OF 
NECKTIES, SOCKS AND SUCHLIKE APPAREL 
PRESENTED TO ME BY SUNDRY WELL- 
MEANING BUT MISGUIDED RELATIVES! 
Passing Show (London). 


First Eskimo: Goin’ South this win- 
ter, Tallow? 

Seconp Eskimo: Yepup, goin’ down 
to Iceland !—Saturday Evening Post. 


“Is your boss in conference?” 
“No, it’s too cold for golf.” 
—Toronto Telegram. 
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All the Delights of a Florida Winter 


plus-The Comfortand Jervice 
of This Distinctive Hotel 


One of the largest and finest fireproof resort hotels in 
Florida,—on beautiful Tampa Bay. Every convenience, 
splendid appointments, unexcelled cuisine, smiling service. 
A Frank H. Abbott & Son hotel under the direction of 
Karl P. Abbott. 


Paul Whiteman’s Vinoy Park Hotel Orchestra 


DOG CALENDAR 


PERFECT tribute to man’s truest 
friend—an ideal Christmas gift for all 
those gentle humans who appreciate this 
friendship. Six beautiful dog portraits, in full 
color, by Robert Dickey and other artists. 


For booklet and information address: Vinoy Park Hotel, care 
of Town and Country, 383 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
Room 302. 


VINOY PARK HOTEL 


St- PETERSBURG - FLORIDA Price (prepaid) $1.00. Send your order NOW 


to LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Dear 
Customers: 


When you feel 
that kindly im- 
pulse coming on 
to talk about the 
Parkeresque 
way of writing 
advertising 
and how scintillating 
-and-so-forth it is! ... 
please pay me the 
compliment of choos- 
ing the man to tell it 
to, who 1s already us- 
ing good advertising. 
For he is the very 
Gentleman-of-the- 
New-School who is 
bound to be vitally 


interested in the spir- 
it of my work..... 


Charles 
Addison 
Parker 


Writer of Advertising 
Copy, 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


Creo 


and...oh, yes, LIFE, old 
dear... any of your dis- 
cerning readers may have 
my booklets for the asking. 





Now’s the Time 


Moses had to lead the Israelites 
out of Egypt without the aid of a 
saxophone. 

Noah could not turn his ark in. 

David had to cheer up Saul with a 
harp instead of a ukulele. 

Cleopatra never got into the roto- 
gravure with her asp. 

Socrates had to take a poison drink 
long before the days of Prohibition. 

Napoleon spent his last days on St. 
Helena without a radio. 

Catharine the Great could not sell 
her past to a confessional magazine. 

Florence Nightingale was never 
shown in a news reel doing her stuff 
s “The Angel of the Crimea.” 

George Washington, our first presi- 
dent, had to take his exercise on a real 
horse. 

Benjamin Franklin spent months in 
Paris without seeing the Moulin 
Rouge or getting a divorce. 
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The Louvain Library Fund 


Tue Louvain Library was burned by 
the invading army in 1914—as great 
a loss in that small country as ii 
Harvard, Columbia and half a dozen of 
our largest colleges went at one blow. 

A committee of fifty representative 
Americans, ex-presidents, cardinals, 
bishops, statesmen, lawyers, financiers, 
promised America would restore the 
Library. The beautiful building being 
erected will immortalize her part in the 
World War, and be a memorial to her 
sons who died on European battlefields. 

Helpfulness and neighborliness among 
nations, as truly as between individuals, 
show a true following of the Prince of 
Peace. The poor woman of old asked 
only the crumbs that might fall from 
the Master’s table. From our happy 
and prosperous America’s many Christ- 
mas checks, cannot a few crumbs be 
given to help this Library which means 
so much—all that she has—to our sis- 
ter nation, brave little Belgium? 

Lire has collected $952 towards the 
Fund. Won't you help a little? 


$947.00 
5.00 


Previously acknowledged........ 
J. H. Coleman, Elizabeth, N. J 


$952.00 


Life and Letters 
(Continued from page 23) 


have been collected in a small, attrac- 
tively bound volume (Small, Maynard) 
by L. A. G. Strong, which is really 
saying that L. A. G. Strong has as- 
sembled what he considers the best 
poems of 1925. “The Best Plays of 
1924-25” have been collected in a large, 
copiously illustrated volume for the 
same publishers by Burns Mantle, which 
is coming a little closer tu the truth. 
Baird Leonard. 
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Indigestion 


- vanishes ~ 


| but yt goes on! 
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ASTROGEN Tablets give you 
prompt relief from indiges- 
tion, heartburn and gas— 


and without interfering with the 
normal digestive process. 


The stomach, you see, should 
be slightly acid—it’s the norma’ 
condition for proper digestion. 


And bicarbonate of soda, good 
as it is for many things, leaves the 
stomach with an alkaline residue 
which interferes with digestion. 


How Gastrogen Tablets 
do their work 


Gastrogen Tablets promptly 
relieve hyper-acidity. There they 
stop! That’s their work. In a few 
minutes after taking, your stom- 
ach will be normal—“in neutral,” 
—free from alkalines, and digest- 
ing your food as it should. 


Your indigestion wili vanish, your 
heartburn and your distress will be gone 
and, even if you ate a hundred Gastro- 
gen Tablets, there can be no bad effect. 
When they sweeten your stomach they 
cease to work and pass through your 
system unchanged. 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe, 
effective and convenient. They combat 
digestive disturbance without retarding 
digestion. They are pleasant to taste, 
they purify the breath and they are 
prompt in the relief they give. 





Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c, also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets 
for 60c. If you wish to try them be- 
fore you buy them, send the coupon for 
free introductory packet of 6 tablets. 











After-Dinner 
Magic! 


They had asked the popular speaxer 
how a man of his age stood a steady diet 
of rich, heavy banquets, night after night. 
“Tt’s magic!” he declared, “and every 
man present ought to employ it. One 
little tablet I hold in this hand is a match 
for any ten-course dinner.” 


Ailments like dyspepsia, indigestion, 
sour stomach—are not caused by what 
you eat. Give your digestive system a 
little scientific Ae/p. And eat what you 
like! Yes, even doughnuts; baked beans; 
dishes cooked with onions, Stuart’s dys- 
pepsia tablets give your stomach the a/ka- 
line it needs—and that’s all there is to it! 
Eat your fill, and don’t fear acidity, gas, 
or distress in any form! 


Your First Box FREE! 


Any druggist in the land has Stuart’s 
dyspepsia tablets. A big box is only 60c— 
they are less than a penny apiece! So, 
why suffer? Get a 25c metal box of 
Stuart’s for the pocket—and keep it filled. 
One box free if you write the F. A. Stuart 
Company, Dept. 9, Marshall, Mich. 


STUART’S 


DYSPEPSIA 


TABLETS 


HERE are eighty pages of 

good humor and good cheer in 
the CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF LIFE, 
now on sale at all news-stands. 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 
by Cunard Line, new oli-burners 
Around the World Cruise 
from N.Y. Jan. 20 and Los Angeles, Feb. 5 
128 days, $1250 to $3,000. 

Jan. 30, Mediterranean Cruise 
62 days, $600 to $1700. 
June 30, 1926, Norway 
and Western Mediterranean; 
53 days, $550 to $1250. 

Rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees. 
Longest experienced cruise management. 
Established 30 years 
F.C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 





OF BRAINS 


{GARS 


ip“MADE AT KEY WEST“) 





Doug's First Speech 


Frederick Warde, veteran of the Amer- 
ican stage, tells how Douglas Fairbanks 
obtained and played his first engagement 
in the “legitimate.” 

Fairbanks, who was a schoolboy in 
Denver, so persisted in his appeals for 
a position in Warde’s company that the 
actor was finally persuaded to give him a 
chance in one of the Shakespearean plays. 
He was one of the guards of a funeral 
procession, and his line was: “Stand 
aside and let the coffin pass.” 

For days Fairbanks recited the linc, 
giving it every possible inflection, and 
embellishing it with gestures. 

When the “big night’’ came, however, 
and Douglas got his cue, he sputtered 
and stammered a few times, then blurted 
out in commanding tones: 

“Stand aside and let the 
cough !”—Youngstown Telegram. 


parson 


Charlie 


The crowd cheered wildly as the team 
trotted on the field. Eleven determined 
men. going forth to fight for the old 
school, to give all they had for it. With 
them came Charlie. All the boys knew 
Charlie. On the campus his genial per- 
sonality had won him many, many 
friends. He turned and faced the fans. 
He smiled. There was confidence as 
well as determination in his smile. He 
assumed the pose the fellows had so 
often seen. With an assuring tone in 
his voice he barked out: 

“Peanuts, popcorn, candy!” 

—Notre Dame Juggler. 


Abbott’s Bitters; a stomachic; meets every require- 
ment of a tonic. Sample by ~——, 25 cts. in stamps. 
C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md, 


Only a Cold 


Miss Lucille La Verne, the American 
actress, tells an excellent story of a Ne- 
gress maid who once came to her tragi- 
cally and said, “I’se lost my instinct, 
miss !” 

“But,” said Miss La Verne, aghast, 
“you must be mistaken. You can’t have 
lost your instinct.” 

“Oh, yes, I has, miss,” repeated the 
colored lady tearfully. “I can’t smell 
anything at all.” 

—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


The Unexpected Caller 


“Johnny, run and tell that Mrs. Smith 
at the door that I’m out.” 

“Hello, Mrs. Smith. Mom’s out.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad. I just came over 
to borrow some sugar.” 

Jounny (shouting up the stairs): 
Mom! Did you mean that you were out 
of sugar ?—Laughter. 


“Weren’t they married in a hurry?” 
“Yes; each was afraid the other would 
back out.”—Boston Transcript. 


ENJOY YOUR TRIP 


— 
ENTIRELY 
FREE FROM THE 
NAUSEA 
of SEAana TRAIN 
SICKNESS 
Nothing will contribute more to the 
comfort and pleasure of your trip 
than Mothersill’s. No matter how 
rough the voyage or rocky the ride, 
you can prevent ail symptoms of 
nausea and enjoy your experiences, 
7sc. & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
4 or dire@ on receipt of Price 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., New ¥ork 














Great Novelty—Just Out! 


Remove secret cover 2 
ind Cane becomes a A UKRALE can 
“‘Uke.”” Hasafinetone 7 : 
and isfretted and played 
like a Uke. Mahogany, 

Plack, Purple and Tan. 
$3.50 Each, postpaid. 


UKE-KANE MFG. CO. 
BAYONNE, N. J. 




















Robert 
Benchley 


offers a wealth ot 

his private brand 

ly of chuckles, 

Xi snorts and 

AP guffaws in his 
gay new book 


PLUCK AND 
LUCK 


Delightfully illustrated with humor- 
ous sketches by Gluyas Williams 


$2.00 at all booksellers 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
19 West 44 St., New York 











HOSTETTER’S 


CELEBRATED 


STOMACH BITTERS 


Feel Young~ 


Take care of your stomach and 
Preserve your youth. 
HOSTETTER'S Celebrated 
Stomach Bitterstone up the 
digestive organs, stimulate B 
the appetite and promote # 
a feeling of physical fit- 
ness. At all Druggiste. 

The Hostetter Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















by Exxtison Hoover 


With an introduction by Ropert BENCHLEY 


NTIMATE glimpses of American Generals of Industry—Impressions 
of Paris (and other places) by one who has never been there—cartoons 
about War, Congress, Religious Fanaticism—excursions into history—all 
of Ellison Hoover's best and funniest work is included in this book, sent 
off to a flying start by Robert Benchley’s introduction. 


“Cartoons from LIFE” (published by 

Simon e Schusier) will be sent prepaid to 

any reader of LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, on receipt of $1.50. 








SKIPPY 


By Percy L. Crossy 


NOTHER collection of Crosby's 
brilliant drawings, including 
some of the best pictures from last 
years Skippy book, and many new 
plates—some of them in color. These 
chronicles of America’s favorite son 
provide an ideal gift for any child— 
or parent either, when you come 


“Skippy ( published by Greenberg, down to that. 
Ine.) will be sent prepaid to any 
reader of LIFE, 598 Madison 

Avenue, on receipt of $2.00. 















































LIFE DONATES THIS SERIES IN BEHALF OF BETTER MERCHANDISE 


I CAN’T AFFORD AN OPERA 
BY MYSELF 


HE Mad King of Bavaria had 

a private opera performance 
at which he was the only customer, 
but I have more sense than the 
Mad King of Bavaria. 


I take my operas co-opera-ative. 


A Charlie Chaplin film would cost 
me a million if I went alone—so | 
get a few other folks to go. 


If advertisers did not advertise 
their products, we consumers would 
have to do it for them—or prices 
would go sky high and quality 
would go flooey. 


Advertising is our worry and we 
don't know it. 


We can't afford one-man operas 
and we couldn't afford one-man 
safety razors. If only a few of us 
used safety razors they would cost 
a hundred dollars each. Ask the 
village blacksmith to make you one 
and see. And see how good it 
would be. 


Boys, volume is our velvet. We 
get bigger and better shaving soap 
because a million of us chip in and 
pay for thousands of dollars’ worth 
of preliminary laboratory work and 
high-class kettles and cauldrons. 


I don't wantto be a one-man 
consumer. I want help. Help! 
Help! Help! 


cH 
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THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER BETS HIS 
ADVERTISING MONEY THAT HIS PRODUCT IS RIGHT 


























BUSH TERMINAL PRINTING CORPORATION, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





CIGARETTES 


ere §$ 


something 
about them 
you'll like” 


TAREYTONS ARE A QUARTER AGAIN 
ACERT 























The bedroom illustrated above is characteristic of the comfort, generous proportions and the 
Sashion of appointments which prevail in all rooms of either a public or private nature 


eA New Building Continues the 
Traditions of an Old Hotel 


tion of service, the Palmer House, one- 


| NTERING well into its third genera- 
time residence of General Sheridan and the 
stopping place of many celebrated personages 
en tour, has this week opened its new build- 
ing in Chicago. 


Conveniences, too numerous to recount 


in detail, include—unusu- o™ 


ally large bedrooms, bath 
é ¢ - C2 
rooms and wardrobe closets ; eas 


PAL “MERC “) 
HOUSE 


tf) 
~~ Gaes, 


1? 


a floor clerk’s office and a reception-lounge 
room on every floor;an entire floor for women 
guests exclusively; a ater al and staff; chil- 
dren’s playground and kindergarten; four 
types of restaurants; a quiet lobby. 
The tradition of giving generous value toeach 
guest will be continued. Your patronage, on 
your next visit toChicago, is 
1 cordially invited. WaLTer 
L. Grecory, Manager. 
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